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1. Economic Hub of Europe 





IN OUR GRANDFATHERS’ TIME, Prussia fought three unprovoked wars 
of aggression. Within our own memory, Germany has shared the 
responsibility for one world catastrophe and has been almost solely 
responsible for bringing on another. It must never be allowed to 
happen again. 

But Germany, besides being a trouble-maker, is also the 
economic heart of Europe. Geography makes German rivers and 
railways the gateway to Central Europe. Technology makes 
German skill and energy a large factor in Europe’s productive 
capacity. Geology made Germany one of Europe’s two great 
sources of coal; and coal lies at the core of practically every prob- 
lem in every European country. 

Britain, barely able to fill its own needs today, used to supply a 
large part of the Continent’s coal requirements. The German 
Ruhr and formerly German Upper Silesia, now held by Poland, 
supplied most of the rest. 

Just as France was and still is the cultural heart of Western 
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Europe, so modern Germany has been and will be its economic 


center—unless the German people are utterly destroyed and their 
lands totally divided. Since such a drastic course is not contem- 
plated, the problem is not merely how to render Germany peace- 
ful, but how to harness the natural resources, the skill and energy 
of a new, peaceful German nation to the best interests of Europe 


and of the world. 


THE FAILURE OF POTSDAM 

On May 8, 1945, Hitler's Germany surrendered and ceased to 
exist. Three months later, President Truman, Premier Stalin, and 
Prime Minister Attlee signed the Potsdam Agreement. By this 
plan they intended that Germany should first be rendered harm- 
less and then gradually rehabilitated under the supervision and 
control of Great Britain, Russia, France, and the United States. 
Since that time much hard work has been done by each of the 
four occupying powers and by the Germans themselves. And yet 
the result so far is failure. 

This failure is not the fault of those who are trying to execute 
the policies laid down at Potsdam. Anyone who has the oppor- 
tunity to visit Germany, to study each of the four zones and to 
familiarize himself with the workings of the Allied control machin- 
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ery in Berlin, must come to the conclusion that the real trouble 
does not lie in the execution of policy, but in certain basic mis- 
takes and defects in the framework of policy under which those 
on the spot are compelled to operate. 

The fact is that the machinery designed at Potsdam for the 
four-pow er management and control of Germany as a Whole, has 
turned out to be nothing more than a bargaining and treaty- 
making machinery among four separate Germanies. 

Instead of working together under a common plan and toward 
a common objective, the four occupying powers have been work- 
ing in four separate watertight compartments, each seeking to 
make over in its own image a piece of what was once Germany. 

Instead of working toward the rebirth of a peaceful and produc- 
tive democratic nation in the heart of Europe, the four occupying 
powers are on the road toward the breakup of the victorious anti- 
fascist coalition, and the transformation of Central Europe into a 
political and economic no-man’s-land. 


OUR STAKE IN GERMANY 
A unified Germany, as planned at Potsdam, could soon feed and 
support itself. A divided Germany can do neither. ‘Today one-half 
of the German people are living on French and Russian leavings, 
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the other half on British and American charity. So long as they 


remain in this condition, on a near-starvation diet, our efforts to 
win them to the ways of peaceful democracy will prove of little 
avail. So long as they go hungry under Allied occupation, the 
Germans w ill look back nostalgically to the days when they had 
plenty to eat under Adolf Hitler. 

Whether or not the Germans deserve to take some of their 
own medicine has nothing to do with the case, since our purpose 
is not to exact retribution but to lay the foundations of lasting 
peace. 

Germany is the testing ground for the great experiment to 
which we are committed—the experiment of building an enduring 
peace upon the foundation of great power cooperation. Germany 
is the laboratory in which that experiment must succeed or fail. 

In that troubled and troublesome part of Europe between the 
Vistula and the Rhine, East and West must meet and learn to 
work together in friendship and in peace—if there is to be peace 
in this world. Between these two rivers, men of widely differing 
backgrounds and traditions must learn how to reconcile widely 
differing concepts and ideals. Between the Vistula and the Rhine 
the peace of the world cannot be wholly made; but it can be lost 
there altogether. 

That is why the problem of Germany is our problem, for it 


concerns our future and the future of our children. 











Ir THE vicrorious anti-Axis coalition somehow hangs together 
and cooperates toward the creation of a peaceful world society, 
a way must still be found for the defeated aggressor nations 
eventually to fit themselves into that society. For some of the 
Axis peoples, such as the Italians and Finns, this should not prove 
too difficult. For others, notably for the Germans and Japanese, 
it will require a far-reaching change in what has been their 
national character. 

In Germany the most we can hope from disarmament and 
demilitarization, imposed and maintained by force, is to gain a 
period of time during which the German people are denied the 
physical means of renewed aggression. During that period the 
German people must lose the will to aggression, if, at its end, they 
are to be admitted into a law-abiding world society. 

How is this to be accomplished? 

In the last analysis, no one can solve this problem except the 
German people themselves. Neither we nor any other nation or 
group of nations can solve it. The powers now occupying Ger- 
many can prevent the German people from finding the solution— 
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or they can help to clarify the problem and create conditions in 
which a solution becomes possible. ‘That is about the limit of their 


range of possible action. 


TOO MANY DOCTORS ‘ 

At the present time, little if any progress is being made, partly 
because the occupying powers are acting on the assumption that 
they themselves can do the job, and partly because they do not 
agree on how the job is to be done. The chief reason for this 
dilemma is that the nature of the problem is not clearly under- 
stood. 

Some of the Allied policy-makers think militarism, brutality, 


and ageression literally flow in the blood-stream of a German 


“race,” and that all Germans—or nearly all—have certain precise 
racial characteristics. Others seem to believe that Hitler invented 
most of the evil expressed in National Socialism. And still others 
see the sole cause of German aggression in the political or eco- 
nomic structure of German society. 

Since there is no agreed diagnosis, Germany now finds itself in 
the hands of a number of doctors, each of whom prescribes a 
different remedy. Worse yet—the doctors not only disagree about 
the nature of the malady; they disagree also about what constitutes 
good health. And since each doctor is in a position to call a police- 
man and force the patient to take whatever medicine he prescribes, 
the result is what might be expected: apathy, hopelessness, and 
resentment on the part of the patient. 

If the Germans are inherently “bad” as a race, then, of course, 
there is no cure. If the evil flows in their blood-streams, the only 
way to rid the world of a perpetual threat to peace is to extermi- 
nate the German people—either at once by mass killing, or 
slowly by starvation and disease, or still more slowly by steriliza- 
tion. This is precisely what Hitler set out to do—and very largely 
accomplished—with the Jews. 
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“Beautiful! Beautiful!” 








HOW CAN WE MAKE A DIAGNOSIS? 
The truth is, of course, that the Germans are a people (there is 
good” and 


“e 


no such thing as a German race) composed of both 
“bad” individuals, just like any other people. The individual 
German is composed of “good” and “bad” components, just like 
any other individual. 

It is also true that during the last eighty years, since Bismarck’s 
ression, Germany as a nation behaved with increas- 
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ing aggressiveness and brutality; under National Socialism, the 
German people sank to a point of bestiality and criminal brutish- 
ness unique in modern history. It is correct to say that the “bad” 
in German society has increasingly dominated the “good.” 

But we shall never recognize and help to eliminate the causes of 
this malady unless we recognize that it is a malady and that its 
germs are latent in all human beings of every race and every 
nation. To say this is not to exonerate the German people or to 
absolve them from responsibility. On the contrary, to say this is to 
realize that the German people—far from being created evil— 
have somehow, somewhere, and at some time gone wrong, and 
ruined their national health and character in the process. 

How did this come about? 

To find the full answer would require an authoritative study 
of German history and of German social, economic, and political 
development. All we can hope to do here is to list the most obvious 
reasons for what has happened to the German people since Ger- 
many first became a modern nation-state in 1871. 

Broadly speaking, the most obvious causes of the German dis- 
aster are to be found (7) in certain facts of German history; (2) 
in certain aspects of the German cultural tradition; and (3) in the 
political and economic structure of German society. The follow- 
ing brief statement of these factors—necessarily general and 
incomplete—may help the reader to see the outlines of the type 
of study through which a solution might be found. 


HIGH SPOTS OF GERMAN HISTORY 
From the final breakup of the Holy Roman Empire until 1871, 
there was no German nation. “Germany” consisted then of some 
three: hundred kingdoms, principalities, grand duchies, duchies, 
free cities and other independent and mostly feudal states. The 
Kingdom of Prussia was the largest and most powerful. It stretched 
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across northern Germany from the Rhineland to East Prussia, and 
included Silesia and a part of Saxony. Mirabeau described Prussia 
as “not a state possessing an army, but an army possessing a state.” 
It was ruled by the Junker military aristocracy and a civil service 
directly dependent upon an absolute monarch. 

Bavaria, Wuerttemberg, and Saxony were independent king- 
doms. The rest of Germany was ruled by a variety of feudal 
princes, dukes, and princelings, many of them loosely affiliated 
with Prussia or one of the southern kingdoms. Nowhere, except 
in the three Hanseatic cities of the north—Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Luebeck—was there anything even resembling a government rep- 
resentative of the people. 

Throughout this hodgepodge of German states there had from 
time to time been some peasant revolts against the feudal land- 
lords, but there had never been a successful German revolution 
of the people or of the middle class. A strong middle class had 
never developed in Germany, and the widespread liberal revolu- 
tion of the late eighteenth century was “imported” by Napoleon’s 
army before the German people were ready for it. As D. W. 
Brogan puts it: “The Rights of Man entered Germany in the 


ge-wagons of a foreign army.” 
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BLOOD AND IRON 
Half a century later, in 1848, when the German people showed 
signs of awakening and when a popular desire for a unified demo- 
cratic Germany began to assert itself, the movement was aborted 
by the Prussian ruling clique. 

The Junkers wanted a unified Germany, but not a democratic 
nation created by the German people. They wanted to unify 
Germany under the feudal overlordship of Prussia and to weld 
its unity in “blood and iron.” For this purpose Prussia, under 
Bismarck’s leadership, waged a series of unprovoked wars of 
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aggression—against Denmark (1864), Austria (1866), and France 
(1870). By these wars, Bismarck not only added to Prussian terri- 
tory and prestige, but forged a military coalition of German states. 

Out of this victorious alliance Bismarck created his unified 
Germany, dedicated to the old Prussian doctrine that “might 
makes right,” and subordinated to the rule of a Prussian king- 
emperor. Thus, modern Germany was born as a warrior nation, 
owing its very existence to the successful oppression of its own 


people combined with successful aggression against its neighbors. 
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THE UNLEARNED LESSON 
Having had the ill-luck to be successful at the outset, a criminal 
rarely of his own free will abandons crime. 

And so it was with the German people. William II tried in 1914 
to do what William I had done in 1866 and 1870. He failed and 
lost his throne. But unhappily, the long-delayed German revolu- 
tion was again aborted—by the political immaturity of the Ger- 
man people and by an Allied army of occupation which preserved 
“law and order” but also kept in power the old ruling clique. As a 
result, the ill-fated Weimar Republic became a democracy in name 
only; and the Junker-militarist-industrial combination—continu- 
ing to rule Germany as before—began preparations for the next 
war before the ink was dry on the peace treaty. 

Worst of all—the German people did not learn from their first 
great defeat that “crime does not pay.” Twenty years later, when 
Adolf Hitler appealed to the same old martial spirit and preached 
aggression as an escape from depression and discontent, they were 
again ready to follow. 

Have they learned the lesson now, when their cities lie in ruins, 
when Allied armies occupy the whole of their land, and when the 
leaders whom they followed stand before the world as criminals? 

Talk to a dozen or so Germans anywhere in Germany, and you 











will get the discouraging answer: “Hitler’s mistake was not to 
make war but to lose it,” or “The generals shouldn’t have let us in 
for a two-front war,” or “We didn’t start the war; the Poles did.” 


THE GERMAN "WAY OF LIFE" 
A serious study of the German “way of life” will some day have 
to be undertaken jointly by the occupying powers. The cultural 
aspects of such a study would fall into six major categories: the 
home, the school, the world of business, the world of politics, the 
church, and the channels of information. A separate study would 
probably also be made of German creative art. We can deal here 
only with broad generalizations subject to obvious qualifications 


and exceptions. 


OBEDIENCE !S THE FIRST VIRTUE 


In the German family, particularly the 





upper and middle-class family, the father 
is the supreme authority. The first thing a 
German child learns is to obey its parents 
—particularly its father. What the father 
says is not to be questioned or necessarily 


understood. His orders are to be obeyed 











and his statements are to be accepted as true, 

As the child grows older it is similarly taught unquestioning 
acceptance of the teacher, the doctor, the priest or pastor, and, 
later, of anyone who is recognized as a person of authority. 

In the German home, politics are rarely discussed. Occasionally 
the father may express his opinions, usually the opinions of his 
political party. The mother has no wish to meddle in politics— 
“that is a man’s business.” The daughters follow their mothers’ 
example. In the German family, to be “unpolitical” is considered 


a virtue. 
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TWISTING HISTORY 

Since German children are taught by their 
parents to accept as true whatever the 
teacher or, later, the Herr Professor tells 
them—and since teachers and university 








professors are civil servants dependent on 





the state—the German schools and univer- 





sities are ready-made propaganda instru- 








ments for the ruling clique. As might be 
expected, their influence on German cultural life has usually been 
in the direction of preserving the existing order. 

Because the German people never had a successful revolution of 
their own, and because they remained politically backward in 
comparison with other Western Europeans, they began to con- 
sider themselves essentially different from their neighbors. Since 
being different was uncomfortable, unless it also meant being 
superior, the Germans began to think of themselves as a very 
special people. Finally, when their nation was born out of crim- 
inal military aggression, they were able to forget the criminality 
and remember only that they had proved themselves stronger 
than their neighbors, and therefore definitely superior. 

Hence the idea of the German Herrenvolk, or master race. This 
notion was carefully fostered by the ruling clique. The German 
people were easily convinced, first because they were trained to 
believe what they were told, and second, because being a member 
of a superior race offset much of the discomfort of having always 
to obey orders. 

This explains the incredible distortions of history that are to 
be found in German textbooks. The French, or other neighboring 
peoples, are pictured as hating the Germans because the Germans 
are superior. Germany is forever “encircled by enemies.” It is 
always “seeking peace,” and always being “wantonly attacked.” 
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Mixed in with these major themes are the minor distortions, 
aimed to reinforce the belief that the Germans really are superior 
and deserve a “special place in the sun.” 

If today many people mistakenly believe in “the racial character- 
istics” of the German people, it is very largely the Germans’ own 
fault. They themselves created the legend. 


BUSINESS IN UNIFORM 
Before the industrial revolution (in the late 
eighteenth century) Germany was a land 
of feudal agriculture and handicraft trades. 





Its soil was, on the whole, poor, and it 
possessed few natural resources except for 
timber and coal; even the uses of these 





were still limited. 

With the discovery of the steam engine, 
Germany became rich overnight because of its enormous unde- 
veloped coal deposits. Not only was the modern German indus- 
trial machine based upon coal, but coal also formed the most 
important single item in Germany’s export trade. It became the 
heart of the modern German economy. 

But while Germany grew rich overnight, German society was 
much slower to adapt itself to the new conditions; all through the 
nineteenth century it preserved its essentially feudal nature. When 
the German nation-state was created in 1871, the fundamental 
character of German society did not change. The power remained 
—as before—theoretically in the hands of an absolute monarch 
and actually in the hands of the Junker landowners who controlled 











the army. 

Gradually, as German industry developed, there grew up a new 
industrial aristocracy that lost no time in allying itself with the 
ruling Junker clique. The Junkers needed the industrialists to 
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supply a modern army with w eapons; the industrialists needed the 


army as their best customer. Both wanted—and got—huge sub- 
° - 


sidies from the German state. 


KNOWING ONE'S PLACE 
Control of the state by this Junker-industrialist alliance naturally 
led to the freezing of German society in its ancient pattern. In this 
pattern every one had a perfectly definite “status”; each individual 
fitted into a certain defined niche in a smoothly working “order.” 
He was trained to know his place and to want to stay in it. 

The maintenance of this “order” was made the primary objec- 
tive of society. The idea of individual liberty—or of a state serving 
the individual—had no place in such an arrangement. 

The German world of business was therefore a carefully strati- 
fied and card-indexed affair. All sorts of titles were used in order 
to make the identification of an individual’s “status” easier, and to 
foster pride in his own position, For instance, a minor railway 
official is addressed as Herr Eisenbahnbeamter (Mr. Railway 
Official). In the German society everyone knows exactly who is 
above him and who is below. Those who are above must be obeyed 
and respected. Those who are below may be bullied and ordered 
about with impunity. 

It is easy to see how such a society lends itself to the complete 
usurpation of power by a tyrant, who substitutes himself for the 
father, the teacher, the church, and every other form of authority. 

Unfortunately any form of military government, no matter how 
necessary, also partly continues the accustomed pattern. It substi- 
tutes a foreign authority for the domestic. 


POLITICS IN KNEE PANTS 


In the period between the birth of the German nation and the end 
of the Kaiser-Reich in 1918, political development in Germany 
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was slow and inhibited. The Catholic Cen- 
ter party and the parties of the Right as a 
rule supported the monarchy. The Left, 
such as it was, consisted of a well-disci 





plined trade union movement that found 





its political expression in the Social Demo- 
cratic party. But this party, W hile relatively BALLOT BOX 











“liberal,” was in no sense a militant pro- 
gressive movement aiming to gain political power. It was essen- 
tially defensive in nature and doctrinaire rather than revolutionary. 

After the German defeat of 1918, the German Left, both en- 
couraged and frightened by the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, 
became alive and articulate. But, because of its own immaturity 
and because of Allied occupation policy, it was unable to seize 
effective power in the new Weimar Republic. 

Having missed its great moment, the German Left sank gradu- 
ally into impotence. Political parties became more and more 
numerous and less and less significant. When the Great Depression 
hit Germany after a period of false prosperity nourished on 
British and American loans, the Left was unable to assemble its 
many fractions into a political whole. While Social Democrats 
were busy fighting Communists, Hitler and his National Socialist 
movement stepped in to take advantage of mass discontent and to 
create a new political force in Germany. 


THE NAZI COUNTERREVOLUTION 
What Hitler did was to combine skilfully an appeal to the ancient 
but ever-present spirit of German nationalism, with enough real 
and fake radicalism to attract the discontented masses. Hence the 

name: National Socialist Workers Party. 
For years the Junker-industrialist ruling clique had considered 
the little Austrian corporal a ridiculous figure. When they saw 
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him actually gaining mass support, they made a cynical attempt to 


capture the movement and use it to their own ends. That was how 
Hitler finally came to power—supposedly as the tool of the old 
gang which had rescued his party from imminent bankruptcy. 

Instead of this, Hitler captured the army, which was the real 
seat of power, and with it he captured Germany—for Germany 
was still, as Prussia had been, “an army possessing a state.” 

From 1933 until May 8, 1945, there was only one political party 
in Germany. Elections became a mockery. The Reichstag, when 
it was allowed to meet, did as it was told. The independent 
judiciary ceased to exist. The legislator became a rubber stamp, 
and the judge a hangman. 

The business of “obey and be obeyed”—“bully and be bullied” 
—had reached its apogee. 


POLITICAL VACUUM 
With the crash of the Nazi regime, all political activity in Ger- 
many ceased for a strange, still moment. 

There had never been an organized political opposition to the 
Nazi regime. The best of the potential liberal leaders had died in 
concentration camps; others were still rotting there awaiting 
liberation. There was literally no one to take power. A political 
vacuum had been created. 

Into this vacuum moved the Allied armies of occupation. Those 
coming from the east acted swiftly to fill the vacuum, partly with 
their own concepts and institutions, and partly with such anti- 
fascist German concepts and institutions as they were able to 
bring back into being. The Western armies at first declared a 
political ““moratorium”—that is, they decreed a perpetuation of the 
vacuum. Only after months of political stagnation was political 
activity allowed to resume. 

Eventually, by agreement among the occupying powers, four 
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anti-fascist parties were licensed to organize in each of the four 
zones. These were—from “Left” to “Right”—the Communists 
(KPD), the old Social Democrats (SPD), the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU), and the new Liberal Democrats (LDP). The 
two latter parties are much alike in that both oppose Marxian 
materialist socialism—the Liberal Democrats on secular grounds, 
and the Christian Democrats on the basis of religious convictions. 
(In Bavaria the CDU is called Christian Socialist Union.) 


POST-WAR ELECTIONS 
The United States zone was the first to hold elections; these began 
in January 1946 and ended in June. In the three other zones, the 
first local elections were held in September. 

In the municipal elections in the United States zone as a whole, 
the Christian Democrats ran first with 37.8 per cent of the vote. 
The Social Democrats were a close second with 36.9 per cent, the 
Communists third with 9 per cent, and the Liberal Democrats a 
poor fourth. (In elections for the constitutional assembly the 
CDU/CSU won 184 seats and the SPD 126 out of a total of 370.) 

In the summer of 1946, the Russians forced a shotgun marriage 
in their zone between the Communists and Social Democrats, thus 
forming a Socialist Unity party. The elections held in September, 
under somewhat abnormal conditions, gave the Soviet-sponsored 
Unity party a clear majority, but the Christian Democrats and 
Liberal Democrats combined polled an almost equally large vote. 
The latter was undoubtedly swelled by a protest vote from old- 
line Social Democrats. 

In the British zone, where a Social Democrat majority had been 
expected, the Social Democrats and Christian Democrats ran neck 
and neck in the first local elections, with the Communists polling 
only 8 per cent. In the French zone the Christian Democrats won 
an overwhelming victory. 
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It would appear from these results that the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union is at present the only nation-wide party in Germany, 
as well as the strongest. Its ranks are swelled by church influence 
and by various discontented elements of the Right. Social Demo- 
cratic strength is obscured by suppression in the Soviet zone. The 
Liberal Democrats showed real strength only in the Soviet zone 
probably because of Social Democratic protest. And the Com- 
munists, snowed under in the Western zones, showed a strength 
in the Soviet zone which cannot be accurately measured because 
of their merger into the Unity party. 

All this means very little as a reliable guide to future develop- 
ment. Until Germany is treated as a political entity, it will be 
impossible to measure accurately the strength of the contending 
parties. 

One thing, however, is clear. The Germans have not yet learned 
to think as political adults. The individual takes little or no interest 
in his party’s platform or in its candidates. He votes for a label, 
which represents a class interest. And, as in the past, he accepts his 
opinions from the party leadership without questioning whether 
they are wise or foolish. 

There could be no greater mistake than to assume that the mere 
introduction of democratic institutions and the holding of free 
elections will teach the Germans democracy. 


THE CHURCH 

The church in Germany—whether Prot- 
{ N \ estant or Catholic—has always been closely 
linked to the state. The state collects taxes 
for it, and the influence of the church has 
been in the direction of preserving the tra- 









| ditional German “order.” 
eal x With notable exceptions, clergymen as 












































a group have been strongly conservative, nationalistic, and even 
militaristic. Martin Niemoeller, the former head of the Protestant 
church, was put into a concentration camp by the Nazis be- 
cause he objected to Nazi teachings on theological grounds; but 
he did not hesitate to offer his services to the armed forces to 
fight for a Nazi-led Germany in a war of unprovoked aggres- 
sion. Nor is it an accident that prominent members of the 
Catholic hierarchy in Germany signed a document in Hitler’s 
favor as late as 1936. 

The German church has traditionally taken an active interest in 
politics. Its chief motivations seem to have been anxiety to preserve 
the status quo, and a consequent fear of communism. Many clergy- 
men, while bravely and openly deprecating the excesses of 
Nazism, were therefore not fundamentally out of sympathy with 
the authoritarian and essentially reactionary nature of the Nazi 
regime. 

Today the church in Germany is more powerful than it was 
before Hitler. The people do not object to its nationalism nor to 
its political conservatism. They feel that the church was an anti- 
Nazi influence and that it saved them from some of the worst 
excesses. They like the church for frequently criticizing Allied 
military government and for telling them they are being unjustly 
treated. 

This is probably one reason for the present strength of the 
church-dominated Christian Democratic Union. The church is the 
one German authority which remains intact and which can still 
be obeyed. 


THE MEDIA OF INFORMATION 


Just as the political parties in Germany have traditionally repre- 
sented class interests, so the channels of information have tended to 
become organs of the political parties, or—if not that—the organs 
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of the class interests underlying the politi- 
cal structure. Some of the cultural media 
were actually state-controlled, such as the 
theatre, the opera, and much of the music. 

During the Nazi regime, the state or the 
Nazi party took over control of all the 
media. They became instruments of propa- 














ganda pure and simple. 

In the Soviet zone today the situation is not very much changed, 
except that control now rests with the Soviet authorities, who 
censor every word that is printed. In the Western zones the 
British, French, and American authorities have been endeavoring 
to establish freedom of the press—under supervision and with cer- 
tain definite limitations. The licensed newspapers may not, for 
example, criticize military government, incite to unrest, preach 
Nazi doctrines, or foment disunity among the occupying powers. 
If they disobey these directives, they are subject to revocation of 
their licenses. 

The tendency in the Western zones is for the press to revert to 
its pre-Hitler pattern of a party press subservient to class interests. 
Apparently, the Germans still want to be told what to think by 
the leaders of the social and economic groups to which they 
belong. Nevertheless a considerable improvement has been made, 
especially in the American zone. On the whole, reasonably demo- 
cratic-minded editors have been chosen and the media of infor- 
mation no longer teach the Germans to think of themselves as 
superior, to hate their neighbors, or to wish to preserve the tradi- 


tional German “order.” 


DENAZIFICATION 


Are the Germans being denazified? Are they learning democracy? 


Is the basic German character being changed? 
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The process of technical denazification, as prescribed by the 
Potsdam Agreement, is being carried out in varying degrees in the 
four zones, as we shall see when we come to consider each zone 
separately. But technical denazification at best is merely the sepa- 
ration of the sheep from the goats, and the elimination of the 
goats from positions of political or economic power. 

If we leave out the pitifully small number of politically adult 
Germans who really know the meaning of a free society and have 
the will to fight for it, then true denazification of the German 
people would require a process of purification within alraost every 
German individual. 

The German disease is not merely carried by a certain number 
of identifiable individuals. It is endemic in almost the whole 
population. And the germs, which are latent in all human beings, 
have been carefully nurtured in a “culture” most of which still 


remains. 


PRESENT STATE OF MIND 
The present state of mind of the German people is obvious to 
even the casual visitor. It is more clearly demonstrated by certain 
public opinion studies recently undertaken by the United States 
Military Government, which show that most Germans still think: 

That National Socialism was “badly managed” rather than 
fundamentally wrong. 

That what Germany needs most is a “good leader.” 

That most of the stories of German atrocities are untrue. 

That the world hates Germany and the Germans. 

About one-third of the German people think that the Germans 
were justified in their treatment of Jews and Poles; that the Ger- 
man race is superior; that the common people cannot be entrusted 
with political responsibility; and that Germany went to war for a 
just cause. 
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Outside of getting enough to eat, nothing interests the Germans 
so much as the possibility of war between the Allies. “When are 
you going to fight the Russians?”—or, more subtly—“We wish 
you were occupying all of Germany” —are typical remarks en- 
countered by anyone wearing an American uniform. 














3. The Four Zones of Occupation 














THE SOVIET ZONE 
The Soviet zone is ecdnomically the best balanced of the four 
zones. It is more than self-sufficient in the production of food- 
stuffs and has extensive deposits of soft coal (Braunkobhle) and 
other minerals, as well as a considerable number of important 


industries. 
Politically it contains a large number of conservative Prussian 


peasants, a progressive industrial population in Berlin and the 
cities of Saxony, and the three million inhabitants of Thuringia 
who once distinguished themselves by an almost go per cent 
adherence to Nazism. 

Industries in the Russian zone are going full blast. Early plant 
removals have practically ceased. (See page 44.) Instead, a large 
part of the output now goes to Russia although some is bartered 
with the other zones and some is left for the German population. 
There is no unemployment in the Russian zone. Industry is, in fact, 
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limited by a manpower shortage, and increasingly by the absence 
of certain raw materials formerly imported, and certain machine 
parts formerly manufactured in the Western zones. On the whole, 
however, the Russian zone suffers the least of the four from the 
lack of free interzonal trade. 

In agriculture, the Russians have introduced a drastic land 
reform; they have divided estates of over 100 hectares (250 acres) 
and distributed them to former tenant farmers or to new settlers 
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in farms of 5 to 7' hectares. This reform has broken the power 
of the Junker class, even though some of the richest land-owning 
Junkers, for the moment, still have substantial holdings in the 
Western zones. 

In denazification, the Russians have proceeded on two separate 
standards. Among public servants there has been a thorough 
housecleaning. In commerce and industry, the Russians have been 
content to remove those “big shot” Nazis who had not already 
fled into the Western zones before the Russians arrived. 

The Russian zone is governed largely by directive from Karls- 
horst, the Russian headquarters in Berlin. Each German Land, or 
province, has a Russian Military Governor, a German president, 
cabinet and advisory council operating under broad instructions 
from the Russian authorities. 

The basic Soviet principle seems to be: “Tell the Germans what 
you want, and let them find out bow to do it. Leave them alone 
as long as they deliver.” 

The Germans in the Soviet zone are delivering plenty. 


THE BRITISH ZONE 
The moment one sets foot in the British Zone, one has the sense of 
entering a well-integrated section of the British Empire. 
Economically the British zone is potentially the most valuable of 
the four, but at present it is the most difficult and expensive to 
maintain. It has always had a food deficit and is today draining the 
British Isles of their meager food resources and costing British 
taxpayers about $300,000,000 a year. 
On the other hand, if the Ruhr coal mines were producing at 
capacity, instead of at about 45 per cent, the British zone would be 
producing a very substantial surplus; and, if the Ruhr steel indus- 
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try were operating at even the permitted rate of 5,800,000 tons 


(which would be less than a quarter of wartime production) the 
British zone would constitute an extremely valuable asset. The 
present low rate is due partly to bomb damage, but even more to 
the shortage of coal. 

The number one headache of British Military Government is 
how to get more coal from the Ruhr mines. Repairing bomb dam- 
age and replacing worn-out equipment would help. But that 
requires steel, and the steel cannot be made because the coal is 
Jacking—a vicious circle. But far more important are manpower 
factors—that is, an actual shortage of miners, and a falling-off in 
the efficiency of existing personnel. 

Politically, the British zone is not homogeneous. The Rhineland 
and Westphalia are predominantly Catholic and conservative. 
The Hanover-Hamburg area contains a large leftist industrial 
population. Schleswig-Holstein is mostly conservative peasant and 
has been strongly Nazi. 

Fach of the four regions has a British Military Governor, under 
whom there is a German Oberpresident. The Oberpresident is, so 
far, not very much more than a figurehead. There is an advisory 
council without legislative power, composed, pending regional 
elections, of members picked by four political parties. 

Denazification in the British zone has been slow and not very 
well handled. 

On the whole, the British treat the Germans with great fairness 
and most Germans realize it. They appreciate that the British army 
is not living off the land, as are the Russian and French armies, 
even though Britain itself is still on wartime rations. 

The one recurring German complaint, which seems justified, is 
that the British do not give the Germans enough of a chance to 
show what they can do. This is fully recognized by the extremely 
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competent top authorities in British Military Government, who 
are doing their best to eliminate the ‘ ‘colonial” spirit pre valent in 
some of ‘the lower echelons. 
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THE UNITED STATES ZONE 

Economically the U. S. zone is very largely dependent upon 
imports from the other zones and from abroad. No other zone 
illustrates so clearly the essential interdependence of the whole 
German economy. All its hard coal requirements must come from 
the Ruhr (British) or Saar (French). Eighty-three per cent of its 
steel must come from outside areas. Because the U. S. zone is 
currently receiving less than one-third of the coal which it nor- 
mally consumes, its fabricating, processing, and finishing establish- 
ments cannot work to capacity. Nor can the pharmaceutical 
industry, which needs coal tar; nor the tire industry which needs 
buna, which again means coal. 

Although largely agricultural, the U. S. zone is not and cannot 
be self-sufficient in the production of foodstuffs. 

At present there are almost half a million unemployed in the 
U. S. zone, not counting those considered unemployable. 

The American zone has made interesting and constructive con- 
tributions to the political rehabilitation of the German people. 
Beginning at the village level and working up to what amounts to 
a zonal administration, U. S. Military Government has helped the 
German population to hold elections, and at least to begin to 
understand the processes of democratic self-government. Not only 
has each of the three Laender now a president, supported by a full- 
fledged cabinet of ministers, but it will soon have a constitution 
and a legislative assembly. A federal council has been established 
at Stuttgart and is beginning to function as a zonal government. 

Denazification was slow, spotty, and somewhat hesitant under 
military government. It has now been handed over to German 
agencies operating under German law. The results so far are not 
too encouraging. 

Where the Russian Military Government tells the Germans 
what to do but not how to do it, and where the British Military 
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Government tends toward doing everything itself, one might say 
that U.S. Military Government tends to tell the Germans what to 
do and how to do it. 

On the whole, U. S. Military Government seems to have found 
the formula best adapted to the needs of the German people. In 
certain specific matters there is a tendency to introduce American 
methods and procedures, rather than to help bring about the 
development of methods and procedures which are natural to the 
German people. But this is the exception rather than the rule. 

Steps are now being taken to bring about the economic—though 
not political—unification of the British and United States zones. 
The Russians and French have so far declined to take similar 
action, but the door remains open to both. It is too early to say 
what the results of the British-United States merger will be. 


THE FRENCH ZONE 


The French zone is difficult to operate, since it consists entirely 
of bits and pieces and contains no complete political or economic 
entities. Furthermore, the zone is shaped like an hourglass with 
very inadequate communication between the upper and lower 
halves. 

Most of this zone is rich agricultural territory—never quite self- 
sufficient because a large part of the land consists of fruit orchards 
and vineyards. The French take most of the fruit and wine and 
are also driving off dairy cattle and draft animals. The ordinarily 
easygoing farmers of this region are sullen and desperate. 

In the industrial district of the Saar matters are in better shape. 
When necessary, the French have imported small amounts of food 
from France in order to maintain at least the minimum ration for 
the people of this area, whom they hope eventually to incorporate 
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as French citizens. The officials in charge of the coal operations 
in the Saar make no secret of the fact that France intends to 
annex this district. 

Whereas the Ruhr coal mines were privately owned, the mines 
of the Saar were the property of the Prussian state. Normally they 
produced about 14,500,000 tons of coal about go per cent as good 
as Ruhr coal. Under French management these properties are now 
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producing at the rate of 85 per cent of normal—as against 45 per 
cent in the Ruhr. The chief reason why the French are more 
successful is that they have brought back the French mine man- 
agers who ran the Saar mines during the period when the region 
was under League of Nations mandate pending the 1935 plebi- 
scite. 

In denazification the French have been slower than any of the 
other occupying powers. The French attitude seems to be that 
“a Boche is a Boche,” and it doesn’t matter whether or not he was 
also a Nazi. There are many cases where officials dismissed from 
public service in the American zone have crossed over and been 
reemployed at practically the same jobs by the French. 

The German government officials are figureheads to a greater 
extent than in the British zone, and operate under the closest 
French supervision. 

Whereas the Russians, in stopping removals, have apparently 
decided that they would rather have the golden eggs laid by the 
goose than the goose itself, the French seem determined to have 
both the goose and the eggs. Their operations strike the observer 
as an unhappy product of avarice and vengefulness. 
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4. Background of Policy 





TO UNDERSTAND WHY THE whole structure of a peace based on 
four-power cooperation is now seriously threatened by what is 
happening in Germany, it is necessary to review briefly how the 
four powers got themselves into the present tangle. For this reason 
we must examine the historical development of Allied policy 
toward Germany, culminating in the agreement signed at Potsdam 
on August 2, 1945; and the two great blunders made by the states- 
men who attended that conference. 

In August 1941, before the United States entered the war, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill issued the first 
definition of Allied policy toward the Axis powers, once these 
should have been defeated. They renounced any desire for terri- 
torial or other aggrandizement, expressed the wish that there 
should be “no territorial changes that do not correspond to the 
freely expressed wishes of the people concerned,” and in general 
set forth the broad principles of a just rather than a vengeful 
peace. Shortly after Pearl Harbor the eight principles of this 
Atlantic Charter were embodied in a declaration signed by all the 
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United Nations. The United Nations Declaration was never re- 
voked or modified. 

Apart from announcing their determination to bring about the 
“unconditional surrender” of the Axis powers (at Casablanca in 
January 1943), the Allied leaders made no further major joint 
pronouncements of policy toward Germany until Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill met at Yalta in February 1945. But before 
we consider what was done at Yalta, it is necessary to fill in a few 


rapid strokes of background. 


MORGENTHAU CONFUSION 

In September 1944, Roosevelt and Churchill met at one of their 
joint staff war councils at Quebec. The then U. S. Secretary of 
the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, placed before this meeting a 
plan for the post-surrender treatment of Germany. This “Mor- 
genthau Plan” was an extremely drastic proposal for the “de- 
industrialization” of Germany; it set out to destroy or remove 
from that country all industrial plant and equipment capable of 
being used for war production. The plan provided that Germany 
should become primarily an agricultural nation with only the so- 
called light, or consumer-goods industries, continuing to operate. 
The plan even went so far as to propose that all equipment should 
be removed from the Ruhr coal mines, ‘‘and the mines closed.” 

Both the War and State departments had been working on 
quite different plans for the treatment of Germany. They were 
based upon the conviction that what makes a nation a threat to 
peace is not the possession of a war potential, but the will to use it. 
The secretaries of War and State took sharp issue with the 
Morgenthau proposal, pointing out, among other things, that— 
as shown by our own remarkable conversion from peace to war 
production—any industry is potentially a war industry. The 
experts of the Foreign Economic Administration stated, moreover, 
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that the Morgenthau Plan was based on erroneous assumptions of 
fact, particularly as to the availability in Germany of sufficient 
arable land to make “pastoralization” practicable. The verbal battle 
raged in Washington throughout the winter of 1944-45. The 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff finally adopted a compromise 
plan that endeavored to find a middle ground between Mr. 
Morgenthau, who wished to destroy or remove all heavy industry, 
and the War and State departments, who thought that German 
industry should be strictly controlled, but that actual destruction 
of productive capacity, other than that for direct armament pro- 
duction, would seriously impede the rehabilitation of Europe as 
a whole. 

The Joint Chiefs’ compromise (JCS 1067) was presented by 
General Eisenhower to the European Advisory Council in Lon- 
don. It was opposed before the same body by the representatives 
of the Department of State and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. Thus, instead of taking a constructive lead toward the 
shaping of coalition policy, the United States merely provided its 
Allies with a spectacle of internal dissension and an excuse for 
postponing once more the necessity for reaching agreement. 


YALTA DECISIONS 
This was the background against which the Big Three met at 
Yalta three months before the German surrender. The com- 
munique which they issued showed clearly, by what it did not say, 
that the Big Three were far from seeing eye to eye in matters 
concerning the post-surrender treatment of Germany. They did, 
however, reach and announce several important decisions: 

1. They fixed the Russo-Polish boundary approximately along 
the so-called Curzon Line, and promised that Poland should be 
“compensated by substantial accessions of territory in the North 
and West.” This meant that Roosevelt and Churchill had in effect 
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allowed Stalin to persuade them to abandon two important prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the United Nations Declaration: 
namely, the renunciation of territorial aggrandizement and of 
“territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned.” 

2. They confirmed their decision—because Roosevelt sup- 
ported Stalin against Churchill in regard to this—to divide 
Germany into separate zones of occupation coordinated and con- 
trolled through an Allied Control Council in Berlin. (Churchill 
fought for the joint occupation of Germany as a whole.) 

3. They agreed—because Roosevelt here supported Churchill 
against Stalin—that France should be invited to take over a zone 
of occupation and to participate as a fourth member of the 
Control Council. 

4. They determined the broad principles of denazification, de- 
militarization, and disarmament, and decided to “eliminate or 
control |my italics] all German industry that could be used for 
military production.” Thus they adopted the Joint Chiefs’ com- 
promise and abandoned the major thesis of the Morgenthau Plan. 

Finally, the Big Three expressed the determination to bring all 
war criminals to justice and “exact reparations in kind for the 
destruction wrought by the Germans.” This vague language 
merely indicated that no real agreement on reparatioris had been 
possible. 

Meanwhile, as the Allied armies pressed on into Germany, there 
was still no joint directive to govern the four commanders. JCS 
1067 was issued to General Eisenhower in April and became bind- 
ing upon his United States forces, but not upon the British and 
French armies under his command. (This was not known at the 
time, because the JCS directive remained a “Top Secret” docu- 
ment until several months after the Potsdam Agreement.) There 
was in fact no agreed policy or directive for the converging armies 
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of occupation until the Potsdam Agreement was signed on 
August 2, 1945, almost three months after the German surrender. 
The absence of any such agreement during the first three months 
of occupation complicated the later problems ‘of quadripartite 
government, because it permitted divergent trends and policies to 
become firmly established in the various zones. 


THE TWO POTSDAM BLUNDERS 

Within this framework of predetermined decisions and lack of 
overall policy, the conferees at Potsdam sought to produce a prac- 
tical operating directive. Of the original Big Three only Stalin 
remained. Roosevelt was dead and Churchill was supplanted in 
the midst of the conference by Attlee. Given the uncertainties and 
contradictions in American policy, as expressed in JCS 1067, 
the political overturn in Britain, and the purposeful determina- 
tion of Stalin, the new leaders of Britain and America faced a 
difficult task. On the whole, so far as the operating directive was 
concerned, they produced a reasonably good document, setting 
forth procedures for disarmament, demilitarization, and denazifi- 
cation; but in dealing with the broader aspects of European 
policy, they made two very serious and far-reaching blunders. 

First: The British and American delegations allowed themselves 
to become parties to a Polish-Russian land-grab in eastern Ger- 
many, that went far beyond any reasonable interpretation of what 
had been agreed at Yalta. Under the Yalta formula of “compen- 
sating’” Poland for the loss of her eastern territories, one might 
have expected her to receive the industrial area of Upper Silesia 
with its rich mineral deposits and its partly Polish population, and 
perhaps East Prussia for strategic reasons, even though East Prussia 
had never been anything but German. But the Potsdam conferees 
established the German-Polish frontier at the Oder-Neisse Line, 
taking away from Germany not only Upper Silesia and East 
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Prussia, but most of Pomerania and Lower Silesia as well as impor- 
tant parts of Brandenburg. All these territories, containing some 
nine million Germans and producing food for about seventeen 
million—or one-quarter of the whole German population—were 
awarded to Poland, except for the upper half of East Prussia, 
which was awarded to Russia for no better reason than that Stalin 


demanded it. 

It is true that these awards were made subject to the final deter- 
mination of the peace settlement, but this did not deter the Rus- 
sians and Poles from proceeding immediately to drive out the 
German populations, thus greatly prejudicing any chance of later 
rectification. 

Second: While the British and American delegations insisted on 
the inclusion of France in the four-power management of Ger- 
many, as provided by the Yalta Declaration and the Potsdam 
Agreement, they neglected to obtain the French signature to the 
Potsdam Agreement itself, thus leaving the French in a position 
where they were not bound by the terms of the agreement and 
yet in a position to veto their execution. 

These two blunders are very largely responsible for the dan- 
gerous deterioration of the position in Germany and the conse- 
quent threat to the whole structure of peace through Big-Power 
cooperation. 

The immediate result of the two great blunders made at Pots- 
dam was to fortify that section of French opinion which favored 
the annexation of all German territory west of the Rhine plus the 
political and economic separation from Germany of the Ruhr 
industrial area. There are two reasons for this: first, the very 
simple reaction that, if Poland and Russia were going to grab 
territory in the east, why not France in the west? And, second, 
the feeling that the amputation of the eastern territories would in 
effect create the conditions precedent to another German invasion 
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of France. Therefore, the French argued, if German irredentism 
was to be created and if population pressures were to be piled up 
in the rump of Germany, then France must protect itself by 
holding the Rhine frontier and by denying Germany the use of 
the Ruhr arsenal. 

In order to enforce these demands, the French proceeded to 
veto in the Allied Control Council every move which might lead 
to the treatment of Germany as a political or economic whole and 
thus lead to the reestablishment of a German nation. They refused 
to allow free interzonal trade and economic unification. They 
even vetoed a proposal to allow the German trade unions to 
organize on a national basis. 

The result of over a year of these obstructive tactics has been 
the frustration of the whole Potsdam design for quadripartite 
management and the division of Germany into four separate com- 
partments, with the consequent deterioration of the country as a 
whole and the severe straining of the four-power coalition. 


THREE BASIC FALLACIES 
In order to reach a satisfactory agreement with regard to the 
German problem, the four powers will have to review their own 
past actions with open minds and be prepared to recognize and 
correct, where possible, the errors already committed. 

It would appear that three basic fallacies found their way into 
four-power planning with regard to Germany long before the 
German surrender. These fallacies, along with the two major 
blunders made at Potsdam, constitute the heart of the difficulty. 

The first fallacy was the basic assumption that it would be the 
proper function of the victorious Allies to remake Germany, re- 
educate the German people, and fit the new Germany into a world 
organized for peace. Actually the regeneration of the German 
people can come about only as the result of their own repentance 
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and resurgent will toward decency and freedom under law; it 


cannot be imposed from without. All we can do is to create a 
climate in which such a regeneration can take place, meanwhile 
making renewed aggression impossible. 

Even if this were not true—even if it were possible for a vic- 
torious nation to impose regeneration upon the vanquished—the 
theory would break down when the victor is not one nation but 
a coalition of nations. 

This brings us,to the second fallacy; namely, the division of 
Germany into arbitrary zones of occupation. Since it was the 
purpose of the victorious coalition not merely to render Germany 
harmless but to undertake as well the social, economic, and politi- 
cal reorganization and reorientation of the German people, the 
creation of separate zones of occupation must be recognized as a 
well-nigh fatal error. 

Given the combination of the two fallacies, it was almost inevi- 
table that each of the four occupying powers would try to remake 
a piece of Germany in its own image, and that, instead of becoming 
the great laboratory for the reconciliation of divergent aims and 
ideals, Germany would tend to become a buffer, if not a battle- 
ground. 

The third fallacy is the basic thesis of the Morgenthau Plan, 
which crept into JCS 1067 and the Potsdam Agreement, even 
though the Plan itself was rejected. This was the thesis that one 
can render an aggressive nation peaceful and law-abiding merely 
by seeing to it that no weapons ever come within its reach, even 
though this may also involve turning back the clock several 
centuries and reducing the living standards of a whole continent. 
The fundamental absurdity of this type of thinking would have 
become more apparent had the original Morgenthau proposal been 
adopted. Had the Ruhr mines really been dismantled and closed 
down as Mr. Morgenthau proposed, it would by now be univer- 
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sally recognized that the “pastoralization” of Germany would dis- 
rupt the entire European economy and create explosive discontent 
in almost every continental country. 


1946 MANEUVERING 

Until the autumn of 1946, the initiative with regard to the future 
of Germany had been allowed to rest almost entirely with the 
Soviet Union and, to a lesser extent, with France. The Russians 
knew what they wanted and took it. The French knew what they 
did not want and obstructed it. Neither Britain nor the United 
States had a clear policy with regard to Germany. Both vacillated 
between sympathy and irritation toward Russian and French 
stubbornness. 

In April, Mr. Byrnes put forward a proposal for a long-term 
four-power treaty of mutual assistance to prevent renewed Ger- 
man aggression. This would have been at least a guarantee of 
continued American participation in European affairs. But neither 
this, nor the Secretary’s patient perseverance in driving toward the 
settlement of the peripheral problems of Europe, constituted an 
attack upon the central problem—what to do with Germany. 

On July 10, Mr. Molotov again seized the initiative. He placed 
the Soviet Union on record as opposing any French annexations 
of German territory, favoring the early creation of an anti-Fascist 
central German government, and insisting upon the carrying out 
of the Potsdam Agreement. In taking this stand, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister antagonized French opinion and-embarrassed the power- 
ful French Communist party; but he also struck a shrewd blow on 
behalf of Soviet prestige among the German people. In German 
eves the Soviet Union had now become the champion of German 
unity and the defender of German soil against annexation in the 
west. 

To a certain extent the effect of this declaration was nullified 
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by the reluctance of the Soviet authorities to merge their zone 
economically with those of the Western powers. The Soviet Union 
had readjusted its original policy when it became evident in the 
winter of 1945-1946 that French obstructionism would continue. 
Instead of taking plant and equipment for reparations account, as 
per Potsdam, it switched to leaving the plants in Germany and 
taking out a large part of their current production. The Russians 
had, in effect, said to Britain and to us: 

“If you are going to let the French sabotage the Potsdam 
Agreement, we can get along very nicely without it. We have the 
only zone which produces more than it needs, and’ we can make 
excellent use of the surplus. You can make up deficits in your 
zones as long as you like.” 

As a matter of fact, this was painfully true. Continuation of the 
zonal barriers meant that, while Russia was taking out millions of 
dollars at one end of Germany, Britain and the United States were 
compelled to pour their own money in at the other end—to the 
tune of $500,000,000 a year. 

In July, 1946, Mr. Byrnes made one more effort to achieve 
economic unification without facing the basic issues. He offered 
an economic merger of the American zone—without political 
merger—to all of the three other powers, or to any of them. 
Britain alone accepted the proposal. The Soviet Union ignored it, 
and France made a counterproposal which amounted to polite 
rejection. On September 6, Mr. Byrnes moved at last toward a 
basic solution. 


THE STUTTGART SPEECH 
Speaking at Stuttgart in the American zone to a primarily German 
audience, the Secretary of State publicly declared that the Pots- 
dam Agreement for the four-power government of Germany had 
so far been a failure. Although he seemed to criticize the Allied 
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Control Council, Mr. Byrnes was well aware that this failure had 
been due to the absence of effective four-power policy; and that 
this, in turn, had been caused by the two Potsdam blunders and 
by our own slowness in making clear where we stood. With these 
facts in mind, Mr. Byrnes addressed himself to the rectification of 
the two Potsdam blunders and the clarification of United States 


policy. 


FRONTIERS 
The Secretary sought to put an end to French obstructionism by 
defining for the first time the United States position with regard to 
Germany’s Western frontier; and he placed his government on 
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record as insisting upon a partial readjustment of the Polish 


annexations in the east. 

Tacitly admitting that it had become impossible to adhere to the 
Atlantic Charter pledge of no annexations, Mr. Byrnes conceded 
that the Russians should retain the northern half of East Prussia, 
that the Poles should retain some, but not all, of the eastern prov- 
inces, and that France should be permitted to annex the Saar coal 
basin. On the other hand, he firmly insisted that the Rhineland 
and the Ruhr should remain a part of Germany. 

In taking this position, Mr. Byrnes recognized that Ruhr coal 
is the heart of the German economy, without which it would be 
impossible to create a peaceful and reasonably prosperous German 
nation. For security, Mr. Byrnes placed his reliance upon overall 
controls of the whole German economy, rather than upon any 
device of artificial political or economic separation of the Ruhr. 

Regarding revision of the eastern frontier, Mr. Byrnes was less 
specific, confining himself to a general insistence that this settle- 
ment had been made subject to the determination of a peace con- 
ference and could not be considered final. The clear implication 
was that some territory should be returned to Germany. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Byrnes did not say what territory. 

Having thus moved toward clarifying at least in part what 
Germany the United States wants to see recreated, Mr. Byrnes 
proceeded to discuss what kind of Germany he envisaged, politi- 


cally and economically. 


POLITICAL UNIFICATION 
On the political side, Mr. Byrnes insisted that the Potsdam pro- 
visions for treating Germany as a whole be put into effect forth- 
with. He seconded the motion, previously made in July by Mr. 
Molotov, that a central government be established and a constitu- 
tion drafted at the earliest possible date. The language in this 
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section of his speech was regrettably vague. Some commentators, 
notably Russian, criticized it as advocating a weak federal govern- 
ment, while others, mostly American, lamented that it meant the 
abandonment of the federal principle in favor of an over-strong 
central government. Speaking at Paris on October 3, 1946, Mr. 
Byrnes clarified this point, stating that the United States hoped to 
see a central government established on the federal principle by 
the states. 

The ambiguity of his references to the gradual withdrawal of 
large occupation armies gave rise to a further interpretation— 
probably unjust—that Mr. Byrnes thought the time had come 
when complete political power could safely be turned over to the 


Germans. 


ECONOMIC UNIFICATION 
In defining United States economic policy, Mr. Byrnes reaffirmed 
four basic principles which had been agreed to at Potsdam by 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States. These were: 

1. That Germany is to be treated as an economic entity; 

2. That the Germany economy is to be permanently demili- 
tarized—partly by the removal of war plants, and partly by the 
limitation and control of industries which create a war potential; 

3. That reparations are to be taken in physical removal of des- 
ignated plants and not out of current production; and 

4. That the result of demilitarization and reparation should be 
so calculated as to leave a German economy capable of supporting 
a peaceful German nation on at least an average West European 


standard of living. 


REACTION HERE AND ABROAD 
Perhaps the most important statement made by Mr. Byrnes was 
this: “It is not in the interest of the German people or in the 
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interest of world peace that Germany should become a pawn 
or partner in a military struggle for power between the East and 
the West.” 

This statement—no doubt made in deep seriousness and sincerity 
—was almost entirely overlooked by commentators here and 
abroad. The Stuttgart speech was hailed or condemned, according 
to the individual commentator’s point of view, as a move in a 
diplomatic struggle with Russia for the control of Germany. 


There were several reasons for this. 


WHAT MR. BYRNES FAILED TO SAY 
The first reason is to be found in the ambiguities and omissions in 
the Stuttgart speech itself. 

1. The East. In defining what Germany the United States 
wishes to see recreated, Mr. Byrnes was specific with regard to 
the western frontier but hazy as to the east. What he may have 
had in mind is this: that Poland should be allowed to retain Upper 
Silesia, with its coal and heavy industry—since these are more 
essential to a healthy Poland than to a Germany which contains 
the Ruhr area—but that at least part of the eastern agricultural 
provinces should be returned. Such a settlement would create a 
German economy capable of producing about three-quarters of 
its own food supply (instead of only half, if Poland were allowed 
to keep the whole German breadbasket). It would also greatly 
relieve the population pressure which so terrifies the French. 
Furthermore, it would reduce the necessity for German exports 
to pay for the import of food. But this is not what Mr. Byrnes said. 

By not being specific, Mr. Byrnes permitted the assumption 
that he was advocating a return to Germany of the Upper-Silesian 
industrial area, which would deprive Poland of its richest prize 
and run counter to the idea of a demilitarized German economy. 
As a matter of fact, this very assumption was made the basis of an 
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immediate and violent Polish reaction to the Secretary's pro- 
posal. 

2. The Nature of the New Germany. In defining the nature 
of the Germany to be created, the Stuttgart speech left much 
unsaid. This was perhaps inevitable but nonetheless unfortunate. 

Mr. Byrnes said that Germany must not become “a pawn or a 
partner in a military struggle between the East and the West.” 
What needed to be said with equal force and clarity was that it 
must not be allowed to become a pawn or partner in a pohitical or 


‘ 


economic struggle. 

The Secretary’s pronouncements about the political structure of 
the new German state were, as already stated, subject to various 
and even diametrically opposite interpretations. As for the eco- 
nomic structure, Mr. Byrnes did not go beyond saying that 
Germany must be treated as an economic unit. 

But what kind of an economic unit is it to be? 

The real test of whether we can develop a proposal acceptable 
as four-power policy for the creation of a peaceful and productive 
German nation would seem to lie in the answer to this question. 

It was never even raised at Potsdam. Mr. Byrnes did not raise 
it at Stuttgart. Yet it must be raised and answered if there is to be 


peace in Europe. 


REALITIES IN THE NEW EUROPE 

The answer must take into account the economic and political 
realities that exist in Europe today. The fact is that in Germany— 
and, for that matter, in most of Europe—the restoration of pre- 
war free-enterprise capitalism would be practically impossible. As 
one German put it—“Restore capitalism? Our capitalists were 
Nazis and war criminals. Their property has been taken away. 
How can you have capitalism without capitalists?” 

And this is true. In Germany and throughout Europe the former 
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land-owning or economic power-wielding groups have been so 
weakened that the pre-war economic structure could not be re- 
stored, even if the majority of Europeans wanted it. 

A further fact is that the majority of the Western European 
people do not want any such restoration. They favor a large 
measure of economic socialism of a nonauthoritarian nature—that 
is, they want the state to own transport, communications, utilities, 
and large industrial combines, they want to retain free enterprise 
in agriculture and in small business; and they want to maintain 
individual political freedom as we understand it. Such mixed 
economies have existed for some time in Scandinavia. And Britain, 
under a Labor government, is embarked upon a similar effort to 
prove that economic and political democracy are not mutually 
exclusive. 

Quite apart from these considerations, if we wish to create a 
peaceful Germany, our thoughts about its economic structure 
must take into account another factor. After the last war we made 
the mistake of leaving undisturbed the two great economic power 
groups in Germany—the landed Junkers and the industrial barons, 
who, having promoted and lost one war, proceeded immediately 
to the preparation of the next. 

The power of the Junkers has now been largely destroyed by 
Soviet-sponsored land reform in the East, and will probably be 
completely eliminated by similar action in the Western zones. In 
the American zone such action is already under way and includes 
church holdings. But the power of the industrial barons, which has 
its seat in the Western zones, has so far merely been placed in 
temporary and partial trusteeship. 

Trusteeship for whom? For a new generation of supposedly 
non-Nazi and nonmilitarist industrial magnates? Or trusteeship for 


the German people? 
So far, our policy has tended toward the restoration, wherever 
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possible, of our particular brand of free-enterprise capitalisin. 
British policy, bitterly resisted by a die-hard opposition, has tended 
toward a mixed economy with a large degree of socialization, 
French policy has been indeterminate. And Russian policy has 


favored a completely socialized German economy. 
What is the final answer to be? Mr. Byrnes did not touch upon 


this question, 


STAGE MANAGEMENT 
Apart from the ambiguities and omissions in the Stuttgart speech, 
its stage management had much to do with the reaction that it 
produced. 

We do not know what private conversations between the 
Foreign Ministers may have taken place before Mr. Byrnes left 
the Paris Conference to make his declaration of policy at Stuttgart. 
We do know, however, that in the midst of a period of somewhat 
strained relations between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Byrnes chose to make his declaration in Germany to a German 
audience, instead of making it as a proposal to his colleagues on 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. This had the inevitable effect of 
making his speech appear to most observers, here and abroad, as 
a maneuver in a struggle of power politics between the East and 
the West. 

The American press so interpreted it, and applauded it or con- 
demned it according to its predilections. And the foreign reaction, 
instead of being a clear-cut reaction to a specific proposal with 
regard to Germany, was confused and partly obscured by the 
same overtones of power politics. 

In Britain the speech received restrained but favorable comment. 
In France it produced consternation and dismay, in spite of the 
concession of the French claim to the Saar territory. In Poland it 


caused—as was to be expected—an outbreak of anti-American 
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demonstrations, which might have been less serious had Mr. 


Byrnes’ proposal for frontier revision been more specific. 


THE RUSSIAN REPLY 
For ten days after the Stuttgart speech, Moscow remained 
strangely silent. There were a few critical comments in the 
Russian press and on the radio concerning the cession of the Saar 
and concerning that part of Mr. Byrnes’ proposal which dealt with 
the nature of the future German government. There was no men- 
tion whatsoever of the question of frontier revision in the East. 

It was not until September 16 that Mr. Molotov took official 
cognizance of the Stuttgart speech. When he did so, it was in 
characteristic fashion. He addressed a memorandum to the Polish 
Information Bureau in which he admitted that the Polish-German 
frontier fixed at Potsdam had been made subject to the final deter- 
mination of a peace conference, but contended that this was only 
“a formal aspect of the problem.” Actually, he claimed, the Pots- 
dam annexations must remain final, because the Western powers 
had acquiesced in the expulsion of the German population from 
these areas. “The historical decision of the Berlin Conference,” he 
said, “cannot be reversed, for the facts prove it is impossible now 
to do so.” 

‘That was the Russian answer to Mr. Byrnes’ proposal. It left the 
basic German tangle unchanged. For without a revision of the 
Fastern annexations, the whole Byrnes proposal could not be logi- 
cally sustained. 

Would the Soviet Union have taken this position if the Amer- 
ican proposal had been couched in more specific terms, if it had 
been made at a more propitious moment, and if, above all, it had 
been made as a proposal to America’s partners in the four-power 
administration of Germany—instead of to the German people? 

We cannot tell. Certainly there was much in the proposal itself 
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which coincided with the Soviets’ own policy of insisting on the 
creation of a unified, peaceful, and productive German nation. 

It seems too bad that so important a move in the right direction 
should have been made without more thorough preparation of the 
proposal itself, and in an atmosphere so unfavorable to the Russian 
acceptance of any proposal. 


THE PROBLEM REMAINS 
Until a solution is found, the German problem must remain at 
the top of the four-power agenda. In all probability, a solution 
cannot be found until a better atmosphere is created among 
Moscow, Paris, London, and Washington. 

The way for us to help create a favorable climate is clear: we 
must develop a foreign policy firmly rooted in the healthy soil of 
informed public opinion. Only then shall we be able to take the 
steps necessary to bring about four-power agreement. 

This applies to the whole complex problem of building the 
peace. Germany is only a part of that problem. But it is an impor- 
tant part, because nowhere else in the world are we so deeply 
committed to make four-power cooperation work. 
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WHAT IS GERMANY THINKING? 
George N. Shuster 


PERHAPS THE EASIEST WAY to explain the German state of mind to 
Americans is to suggest that the Reich is slowly recovering from 
a violent attack of Klanism. Hitler is gone, but the malady lingers 
on; habits of mind and emotion that combined fanaticism with a 
curious lack of moral responsibility must still be rooted out. One 
trouble is, as Mr. Christopher Burney has pointed out in Dungeon 
Democracy—a modest but exceptionally valuable little book about 
concentration camps—that some of the sources of the disease are 
embedded in modern European civilization as a whole. 

In various ways and on various occasions, ruling Germans have 
proved that they lack any fixed principle of political conduct save 
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a desire for absolute power. An American, asking how he should 
approach the German mind, ought to find out first of all what has 
happened to this desire for power. 

‘The question is all the more significant because Germany in its 
present desperate condition has a quite elementary need for power. 
It must somehow find a leadership that can rebuild its economy, 
supply food, clothing, and shelter, and restore the media of com- 
munication. These benefits cannot be accomplished without the 
use of power. 

Can the German be taught to use that power with a sense of 
social responsibility for the common good and without at the same 
time wanting to use it for national or military advantage? If he 
can be so taught, the European landscape will slowly begin to 
look human once more. If he cannot, there is no hope for the 
future. 

At present the greatest hindrance to that kind of re-education 
is the conduct of the victors themselves. We cannot expect the 
Germans to devalue power while we are playing power politics to 
the hilt in Germany. The possibility of a division of Europe into 
two parts by an “iron curtain” is the overriding problem, of 
course. Pending its solution, what can be done in the United States 
zone to meet the existing psychological situation in the best way 
possible? 

So far we have attempted to divide the population into “guilty” 
and “friends.” The denazification program was supposed to deal 
with the guilty by removing them from whatever positions in 
government or industry they may have held and transforming 
them into a labor class. It is still hardly possible to discuss this 
program objectively. But there is no evident reason why street car 
conductors who, as civil servants, were ordered into the Nazi 
party should have been deprived of their jobs. Such men may not 
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have been martyrs or heroes in the cause of liberty, but they had 
families to support and precious little to do that with. It is difficult 
to see how their “guilt” can justify the social consequences which 
their punishment involves. The trouble is that verdicts like this 
implicate women, children, and indeed the very economy of the 
country. It would be quite another matter if we singled out only 
those who directly profited by the infamous regime and labeled 
them pariahs. 

Much more seriously open to question, however, is our policy 
of dealing with “friends.” Despite the fact that more than a year 
has passed since the war ended, the most amazing kind of Jim 
Crowism still prevails in Germany. While some few AMG officers 
openly proclaim that German women ought to “work for us”. as 
prostitutes, even the most eminent German scholars, whose pedi- 
grees as opponents of Nazism are long and impressive, may 
not be invited to a simple dinner. Very many of the noblest 
writers and artists are completely ignored or forgotten. Just a 
while ago it was learned that Gertrud von le Fort, who is now 
seventy years old, is living in the direst kind of need in a sort of 
barn. Yet this woman is unquestionably one of the foremost 
religious writers now alive, and her works are still widely read in 
England and the United States. 

In spite of a very encouraging eagerness to learn, German and 
Austrian youth still labor under quite incredible handicaps. The 
University of Heidelberg is even yet in large part occupied by the 
army, so that what might become a great center around which 
the intellectual life of Germany could be rebuilt limps along like 
a car on two cylinders. A surprising number of younger German 
anti-Nazi intellectuals have survived, no doubt, both inside and 
outside the concentration camps. But they have only the most 
meager Opportunities to develop their gifts. Anyone who wishes 
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to see a little of what they are trying to do should examine a few 
copies of some such journal as the Wazdlung, issued at Heidel- 
berg. Why, if we really mean what we profess to mean, should not 
every effort be made to help such work prosper? Yet America is 
represented abroad by very, very few men who have even the 
faintest inkling of what that work is about or what it might be 
worth. 

It is likewise deplorable that the selection of “friends” by 
Americans involves a good deal of sometimes quite shocking 
favoritism. There is a singular lack of interest in the youth move- 
ment so that, for example, it is still not possible to publish Michael, 
by all odds the bravest and most brilliant of the pre-war anti-Nazi 
youth journals. Our understanding of the Confessional Church, as 
noble a body as religious history knows, appears to begin and end 
with Pastor Niemoeller. 

But the most depressing of our failures is our treatment of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. This newspaper was once the New York 
Times of Germany, and many supposed that we would do every- 
thing possible to restore it as a mouthpiece of the German liberal 
tradition and of our own faith in democracy. What we produced 
was a cheap and miserable little rag of which every reasonably 
well-educated American ought to be thoroughly ashamed. 

A great deal of time has been spent in asking Germans whether 
they feel guilty, or whether they think that Germany was a 
criminal country. The result is that to date few have been dis- 
covered who either hold themselves responsible for what has 
happened, or who will declare that Germany’s defeat was a good 
thing. It is hard to see why useful results should have been 
expected from this sort of inquiry. Anyone who proclaimed that 
he was to blame for Nazi crimes would probably be locked up. 
And a German who, looking about him, blandly delighted in the 
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defeat of his country and its subordination to four occupying 
armies, would surely be ripe for the asylum. 

But why does no one ask the Germans what they think ought 
to be done? Or how they picture to themselves the political 
future? Or what they believe education should be like? 

The conclusion to which any disinterested spectator must come 
is that great though the opportunity has been, the results are 
nothing short of catastrophic. Germans know little about America 
except that its supply of cigarettes and contraceptives is seemingly 
inexhaustible, that it can still afford a plethora of strikes, and that 
it has plenty to eat. 

Only recently, since correspondence with the outside wor.d 
became possible, have some Germans commenced once more to 
garner some realistic impressions of our intellectual and social life. 
It would seem imperative to develop this good beginning by bring- 
ing at least a few Germans out for a time, so that they could 
return home later on with a cargo of fresh ideas. Such Germans 
should be sent without fanfare to carefully selected centers. 

Of course something has been done with the elementary schools, 
but it is not easy to believe that the seeds of democracy can spring 
to abundant fruition in the hearts of children who are always 
hungry and always cold. This winter German schools and univer- 
sities will in all probability be once more without coal. It is not 
likely to be a mild winter, as that of 1945 fortunately happened 
to be. 

Blaming what has happened in the American zone on the army 
is as easy as it is unjust. Nobody had a right to expect that the 
mores of America would be proof against infection by European 
immorality. The picture, as disgusting no doubt in many German 
eyes as it is in our own, might have been different if the moral 
sights of the army had been set higher. But the commanding 
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officers 1n our zone of occupation are hardly responsible for that. 
Nor were they the authors of the directives by which perforce 
they have been guided. It is in particular obvious that generals are 
not educators, even when they are saddled with tremendous edu- 
cational responsibilities. 

The time has come to divorce the educational and cultural 
activities of our government in Germany from the army com- 
mand, and to entrust it to a civilian commission responsible to the 
Department of State and furnished with broad powers. It should 
have the right to ask for the release of educational properties by 
the military; to build and equip schools, as well as to see to it that 
the children have something to eat; to permit the development of 
journalistic institutions having as large a grant of freedom as the 
circumstances warrant; and to modify the prevailing Jim Crowism 
as fast as possible. It is still not too late to repair most of the 
damage which has been done. But if it isn’t one minute of twelve, 
it isa guarter past eleven. 

Sometimes, indeed, it seems impossible that the hatreds and the 
multiform lusts which have sprouted in Europe during the past 
several decades should ever be curbed. A great many Germans 
whom we label “friends” have unfortunately ceased to hope. If 
they cling to this feeling of despair our own peril will increase. 
For no orders to rebuild a civilization can succeed unless those to 
whom such orders are given think that they can be carried out. 
Yet we must rebuild if we are not ourselves to be surrounded by 
savagery and slavery. Therefore we must now give reliable proof 
not only of our will to power, of which our army is the symbol, 
but also of our resolve to triumph morally and intellectually. 

The first aim of the civilian commission suggested above should 
accordingly be to restore contact between surviving cultural insti- 
tutions in Germany and their counterparts in the United States. 
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This means renewed cooperation between the churches, the uni- 
versities, the learned societies, and the great international chari- 
table institutions. The churches in particular can look back, in 
part at least, to a great tradition of concern with freedom, 

We cannot make Germany feel the impact of our democratic 
tradition by simply playing a tune on half a dozen oboes. America 
is a way of life, coursing powertully through the veins of a still- 
great people. The Germans must be permitted to put their finger 


on the pulse of that life, so that healing can come from it to them. 
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holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing afhiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above is . (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, Incorporated 
By Thomas K. Ford, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day of October, 1946. 
| Seal | Carolyn E. Martin, Notary Public. 

New York County, New York County Clerk’s No. 365, New York County Reg. 
No. 164-M-7. (My commission expires March 30, 1947.) 
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